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oetry 


A Magazine of Verse 


FEBRUARY 1926 


SEA STORIES 
LEGEND 


HERE is the silver table 
Decked with rosemary, 

And spread with fruits and roasted kids 
And lustre crockery, 
For gold-sleeved Pengerswick 
Whose mirror was the sea? 
Sunk in clear green water 
On its legs of ebony 
That silver table’s glimmering 
At the bottom of the sea. 


Where is my Lord Pengerswick 
That ate the meat of ten, 
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That filled his mouth with spice and cream 


Well soused in megthelin, 
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Yet could not spare a barley loaf 
To feed poor fishermen? 


Sunk in clear green water 
On white sand lies he, 

With a ruby in his tippet, 
At the bottom of the sea. 


Where are the poor fishermen 
That asked a charity 

Of scarlet-capped Pengerswick 
Whose mirror was the sea? 
They are casting nets for fishes 
With grey and silver fin, 

That ate my Lord Pengerswick 
Well soused in megthelin, 
That ate my Lord Pengerswick 
That ate the meat of ten, 

Yet could not spare a barley loaf 
To feed poor fishermen. 


MARTHA WISH-YOU-ILI! 


Old Martha Wish-You-Ill can neither stand nor go, 

She glares through her green window at the folk who pass 
below. 

Once she sent her wishes out, black from head to tail, 

But all those wishes they came home to roost on her bed- 
rail. 
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Ruth Manning-Sanders 


Once she was a pretty maid with brooch and buckles neat; 

Then she wished that other maids had no shoes to their 
feet. 

Once she wed a small man with gold rings in his ears; 

Then she ill-wished every wife with a man more tall than 
hers. 


And though she’d shawls and changes and five sheets in a 
chest, 

Yet she wished her neighbors ill for the rags that they pos- 
sessed. 

And when her younger sister wed, it made poor Martha 
cry; 


She wished that younger sister twins and of her pains to die. 


But the twins they came to Martha, and scarce an hour 
was gone 

Before her mother washed those babes and put their grave- 
clothes on; 

For white as wax, still as dolls, cold as any clay, 

Boy and girl together, born and dead were they. 


Then Martha wished her sister’s babe should wither in 
each limb, 

And she wished her sister’s husband that the crabs should 
feed on him. 

But when the autumn tides ran fierce over the Runnel 
stone, 
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The sea gave back her sister’s man, but kept poor Martha’s 
own. 





tears, 
For all they knew that small man by were the gold rings in 
his ears. 
Then down sat Martha, and where she sat she stayed, 
For her limbs wilted under her like stems of flowers that 


fade. 


So there sits old Martha glaring through the pane, 

And no man looks upon her, lest she wish him ill again. 
Only the younger sister still holds old Martha dear, 

And sends her little black-eyed girl to sweep the floor for 


her. 


And they who found her husband came slow and nigh to 


HANDS 


With hands on old bent knees, he sits and laughs, 
His back all hunched, his body dwindled down, 
His blue eyes brightening under tufted brows, 
His hair upstanding like a silver crown. 

And on his knobby knees his frail hands lie 
Tranquil and white and smooth as any king’s— 


These hands that once went grimy all the day, 
And were so hard and did so many things 


With oars and sails. These hands with hawling lines 
Blistered, these bled from hooks and dog-fish bite, 
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These broke their nails on rocks, and with sea-boils 
Ached, wrapped in rag and elder leaves at night. 


These smelt of tar and oil; were stuck with scales, 
And browned with bark, and rusty with old chains; 
And eighty summers scorched and freckled them, 
And eighty winters cracked them with cold rains. 


Till they grew tired of work, and so put down 
Oars, sails and lines for other men to ply, 

And spread themselves upon the knobby knees 
Patient to rest. And fourteen years went by. 


And neat and orderly the serving years 
Smoothed stains and dirt and freckles out of sight, 
Till now he sits under his silver crown 
With hands like any king’s, all smooth and white. 


ELEVEN SAVED 


The saved came from the surf like men new born, 
Crawling and staggering, their clothes in strips, 
Their eyes agape with fear, their bodies torn, 
With blood and sea-weed dark about their lips. 


Ruth Manning-Sanders 


But when they reached the inn they wrung their coats, 


Grinned each at other for their sad array; 
And coughed and spat the water from their throats, 
As though they spat the adventure clean away. 
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SOLITARY PLACES 


Hidden in a pit of sand— 

Five small houses built of stone; 
Two by two and one alone, 
Hidden in a pit of sand. 


Wind and sea never still 

Wind that beats on empty hill, 
Beats upon old tumbled rocks; 
Sea on empty shore that knocks, 
Knocks, knocks, never still— 
Wind and sea never still. 


Two by two and one alone— 
Five small houses built of stone. 


Lingering in this curious land, 
Here the bodies of men can find 
Shelter from the sea and wind— 
Hidden in a pit of sand, 
Shelter bodies of men can find; } 
And for souls a flower or two 
For the souls that linger here 
Lest they die of stony fear, 
For their souls a flower or two } 
Growing in the sand. 
: Ruth Manning-Sander 
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THREE POEMS 


MY HEART IS FULL OF YOU 


My heart is full of you, beloved, 

Ts full of you, 

Is full of you, 

Is full of you who fill all space. 

And all the light there is, 

And all the love there is, 

And all the joy there is, 

And all the peace there is, 

And all God’s grace, 

Are in your face. 

And all the time there is, 

And ail the heaven there is, 

And al! the holiness— 

The rapture of the Oversoul’s caress— 
Are held in my embrace 

This radiant night 

Insufferably bright. 

And all the smiles there are in all the eyes there are, 
In every star of God’s expanse, 

Are given me in the glory of your inundating glance. 
I’m present at the death of Place, 
Of Change, of Chance. 

There is no here, no there; 

No now, no then; 
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No down-below, no up-above. 
I’m everywhere and when; 

All gods, all nature, and all men. 
There’s nothing but Illimitable Love— 
No more,no less, 

Than that which I possess. 

My heart is full of you, 

Is full of you, 

Is full of you; 

All things divine, 

Past, present, yet to be, 

Are mine. 

Have you not given them to me? 
Ah yes!— 

Beloved, 

Beloved, 

Beloved. 


MOUNTAIN SPEECH 


High over all the loftiest heads of valley herds 
The mountain spoke some most majestic words: 


What said the venerable mountain to his brother, 
Speaking as one great ancient poet to another? 


Last night I dreamed I knew—last night I dreamed I flew, 
This morn I do not know. 
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DAN ADAIR 


Away and away he went, 
Never to return. 

How can the lamp burn 
When the oil is all spent? 
Don’t ask me where 

Is Dan Adair 

Now— 

Out in the countryside, 
One with the soil? 

Where is the flame that died 
For lack of oil? 


Death puffs his cheeks— 
Boo! A cold breeze 

Blows out a flame, 

Causes man’s blood to freeze. 
How can a man keep warm? 
Men fall like withered leaves 
From flaming trees 

Into sea-going creeks, 

Rot 

And are forgot. 


Where are the dead—where? 
Well, Dan is there! 

Dan Adair is gone 

Where he is hard to find: 
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Harry Cowell 









Dan went off one dawn, 
Leaving love behind. 


When Dan went out of life, 
What became of Dan’s wife, 
Dutiful beautiful Nan? 
Nan went out of her mind, 
Leaving what behind? 

Nan went crazy, 

Went far and wide 

Over the countryside, 
Asking every man, 

Woman and child: 
**‘Where’s Dan, my Dan?” 


And so the days go by. 
Ask me not 

Where is she now? 

How fair is she now? 
Who is she now?—what? 
Beautiful dutiful Nan 
Bereft of reason, 

Insane, . 
Seeking with perfect faith 
A drunken sot, 

Seeking in vain 

A leaf-like wraith— 

All that is left, 

At least for a season, 
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Harry Cowell 


Of good-for-nothing Dan, 
Her man. 


Why? what? who? where? 

Heigh-ho! 

I do not know; 

But I do care: 

I had a more than passing fancy 

For beautiful dutiful Nancy.— 

There! 
Harry Cowell 


BLACK SATIN 


Black-satin, I love you, I want you! 
I love the shimmering splendor of your skin! 
Come home with me now, to my house— 
I will light a thousand candles for you, 
I will put you in a great carved bed, 
With white, white sheets and a scarlet coverlid— 
Ebony against snow. 
Little black panther, I long to feel your warm breath 
against my neck— 
You are the dark flower of my heart. 
S. W. Henry 
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GIPSY CONFESSION 


There was a lad as cold as ice; 
He was my lover—twice. 


(Don’t ask me more; it isn’t nice.) 
Cruel cold, or I wouldn’t be 
Counting them up now. Listen to me. 


There was a fellow once—I hoped . . . 
He and another girl eloped. 


A certain lad had let me think: 
He went away and took a drink. 


Then came a poet suave as oil— 
But I was much too giddy to spoil. 


There was a man with a bold black beard, 
But he was nothing to be feared. . . . 


Yet there have been, and there will be, 
One or two or even three 
Could make a wanton girl of me: 


(A wanton girl is hard to find 
When so many men are dull or blind, 
Or take a drink, or change their mind. . . .) 
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Genevieve Taggard 


PICTURE 


These triumphant hills have stood 
Waiting for human magnitude; 

They have seen 

Only the humble and the mean: 

The hurried farmer, haying—heaping 
Acres of grass before the storm; 
Smoke from houses, winter reaping, 
And the heavy uniform 

Furrow. . . . These hills have seen 
Only the meagre and the mean: 
Awkward women weeding rows; 
Children brandishing at crows; 

Men building barns and cutting wood 
In an eternal solitude. 


WORD TO A RIPPLE 


Join hands, wee verses—make a ring 
And widen, widen. . . . Everything 
Will be encircled in your spell 

If you but widen. 


Lo! I fell 
A tiny plummet in a pool— 
Fallen poet, dizzy fool— 
Too lost to find myself I lie... . 
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Run on the water, rim the sky! 
This fatal plunge, this little fall 
Is loosed on an endless interval. . . . 
Genevieve Taggard 


THE LIGHTER OF FLAMES 


It is better to be 
A lighter of flames 
Than a flame. You see. 


Sour grapes! For oh, 
I'd have loved to glow 
And flare, and know 
The feel of flames! 

I have the fatal yearning 
For burning! 


I'll neyer glow, 
A flame, and so 
I light your eyes, instead, with mine. 
Glow, shine! 
Dare, flare! 
Take and use what you like of me! 
Be the flame I can never be! 
Mary Carolyn Davies 
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BALLET MEMORIES 


A TROPHY OF BATTLE 


Presented after defeat by the Ugliest General Yu to the 
Most Beautiful General Houang 
To Adolph Bolm 
It is beautiful to be Ugliest; 
Delight is geometric, acute: 
A proud man of angles 
Situated on a slender stool. 


Ugliness surveys fierce Beauty striding, 
Encroaching on his gauche domain. 
He seethes and determines to remain. 


It is beautiful to be Ugliest, 

To see Beauty’s ugliness challenging: 
He is a thousand grimaces, 

A country of spears. 


The rivals hurl themselves 

Into cacophony of battle-music— 

A whirlwind of whistles and gongs and bells. 

In pursuit, out of the corners of slanting eyes, 

Their boots are embroidered grins; 

Their knees in the air bent to a sharp direction; 

Their heads a struggle of feathers, pompons, and gems; 
Their spears thrust zig-zag 

And tangled with death. 
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Beauty battles to be beautiful; 


But beautiful is Ugliness 
Surging on toward Beauty and nonchalant death. 


GEORGETTE LEBLANC 


“ Commandeth even the winds and water, and they obey.” 


Ebony waves stand parted 
With braided fangs; 

In defeat 

Earth’s dark ether congeals. 


She is roses 

And a thin white sword. 
She is a quill of light, 
Sharp stencil 

A goddess cuts through. 


Golden words hover about her 
(Conversation is in heaven). 

Golden words are flowering 
(Conversation is in heaven). 

Golden words are bursting their calyces. 


She is a token, a dove, a harp— 
A presence 
Cinctured by words of gold. 
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Mark Turbyfill 
ORNAMENTAL DISSOLUTION 


Lizards of sound 

Entwine the structures 

Of music: drawn in the mind-space, 
A tangled intangible lace 

Of lizards with unprincipled grace. 


Lost in a plane 

Of coincident flowers and leaves, 
Unextricated, a unit of sound 
Waits, dissipates, and grieves. 


THE WAVE 


The wave stretches its instant body 
Apart from the eternal sea. 


Swung and shaped apart, 
Reflecting, ‘This shape | am,” 
The wave mirrors its own image 
Arresting the falling crest. 


Brief vision of completion, 
Haughty will, watery wing, 
Spread against space- 
But not for flight. 
Mark Turbyfill 
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UNDERWINGS 
INTERIM 


A strange new wind 
Blows open my thoughts 
Today. 


The tireless ticking of tim: 
Fades into a silence 
That centers about me. 


But with the coming 
Of the day’s end 

Even such winds 

As are new and strange 
Soften into calm. 


Then it is that time 
Returns to me 

Perhaps on the ordered click 
Of the household clock, 
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Perhaps on the shadow-hand 


Of a sun-dial 
As light stirs again 


FACING AN HOUR-GLAS 


I see your outline 
Blotting the sun— 
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Elfrida De Renne Barrow 


Slim-waisted, 
Round-bosomed, 
Full-skirted: 


Your face in the clouds, 
Your feet in the dust. 


TWILIGHT 
Circled 
To ompletion, 
Dove-winged, the day pauses, 
Fluttering along the star-edges 
Of night. 


AN OLD BURYING-GROUND 


> hillward 
hrough speckled sunlight, 


| 
And below 


Dust 

Dulling the new green 

Of upstart weeds, 

Greying into earth shadows, 
Aging into oblivion 


And below 


Dust 
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SILENCE IS A STRANGER HERE 


Ne‘ses, 

Like friendly street gamins, 
Clutter my path. 

A few brush by me 

With their echoes, 

While others, 

Nudging and jostling, 
Surround me with a mob 
Of sound. 


From a sheltered pause, 
Inte outgoing vistas, 

A grey-hushed figure 
Hastens by. 


Silence 
Is a stranger here. 


PENETRALIA 


Blurred formations 

Of uncentered thought, 
Like slow-coursing clouds 
In a moon-flecked night, 
Move in my mind. 
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Elfrida De Renne Barrow 


A faint force 

Forever struggles here; 
Intimately close 

To that inexplicable core 
Which, held tight together 
By casual life-threads, 

Is known to me, 

All in all, 


As that which 1s I. 


Thus from within myself 
Unwinds this mystery, 
Drifting unceasingly 
Into a sphere of motion. 


A strange force 

So well attuned to the day-glare 
That it slips into strict precision 
As it joins the rank and file 

Of simple verities. 


Then again, 

Threading skywards 

Toward some wandering procession, 
It trails its dream-blown outline 
Through the silence 

Of shadow-stirring twilights. 


Elfrida De Renne Barrow 
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THREE POEMS 


THE OWL 


Beyond the inmost barriers of the brain, 

Hid by the tree of thought’s most secret bough, 
While suns and moons of mood arise and wane. 
Patience, the owl, considers wisdom now. 
Her twin dark-closing eyes in safety kee} 
The present and the past, and for the rest 
Shadow and silence blend themselves with sl 
Nestled against the oval of her breast. 
Still motionless she ages, growing wise, 
And day by day dreams on and never stirs 
Nor till the last leaf falls before her eyes, 
And the bare winter ends that peace of he 
Will she burst up into the startled night 
Wailing, on wings widespread for sudden flight 


PASSWORD 
“Falls from a cloud the singing bird 
Into her nest of grass: 
Say to me but a single word 
And I will let you pass. 
“Between her winking stars the moon 
Pauses beyond the hill: 
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Edward Davison 


Whisper that word—oh, whisper soon 
And pass me if you will. 


“The wood grows darker, quieter 
Than ever yet it was: 
One word amid the whisperless air 


And I will let you pass.” 
; ] 


Listened the waiting leaves all night, 
Shadow and bush and mound: 
The hig 1 moon shed a softei light 


There was not any sound. 


ANY STREET 


Beauty has walked in the broad light 
By night and day since Time began, 


In the bright road to left and right, 


Free to the sight of every man. 


I was a fool today, and blind; 
Casual as a dream she was. 

And suddenly I looked behind 
I had let her pass. 


Edward Davison 
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DARK LINES 


POVERTY 


Hunger stalks like a gaunt leopard 
Down this gray street. 

Dawn makes no prying revelations— 
Life is discreet. 





The houses stagger in drunken despair, 
Creaking maudlin sorrow. 

The ghosts that creep up that ancient stair 
Shall know no morrow. 


a 


CIVILIZATION 


Blah your defiance to the stars, O raucous civilization! 
See—even now the stars reel in the heavens, | 
Even now the sun pauses dismayed before your apparition. ( 
O divine obscenity, turn up your nose to the heavens and 

how] !— 


The killing awaits you. 


USELESS PEOPLE 


This ponderous fool is a dealer in facts 

He hammers them with impressive ceremony 

Against the portals of the world. } 

The world is strangely oblivious. 
Lily Olson 
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WISHES 


GRIEF 


I could bear grief, if it were only thorough. 
If it were sharp and brief, 

And measured to my strongest mesh of armor, 
I could bear grief, 


But sadness like the echo of a snowfall 
Upon a film of snow, 

Because it seems unworthy of my rapier, 
Too slight a foe, 


Betrays me as I sit and sing at evening 
For happiness half won. 

I am undone by sifting snowflake sadness— 
I am undone. 


WIND WANT 


I want to slip my fingers 
Through cool winds . . . cool 

And weave myself a wind-scarf 
Floatier than tulle— 


A wispy little wind-scarf 
To twist about my throat, 

When I go dimly dancing 
Without my petticoat. Lente 
YI Virginia Moore 
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TWO POEMS 


WINTER FARM 


Distressful fields are mourning 
In bare weeds, 

Where apple-seeds 

Have rotted on the ground. 


Thin naked branches stare 
At the dead sky, 

And the loon’s cry 
Shatters the pond. 


The sun is a reddened disk 
Over the gate. 

Violets wait 

Under the ground. 


LOVE 


I have known love where lights and shadows lace 
As the wind lifts the clover. 

I have seen the moonlit face 

Of my lover. 


And no one told me love was otherwise; 
Yet now the fog drifts in from sea 
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Marjorie Comstock Hart 


Across my child’s face lying with closed eyes 
In death upon my knee. 


It is a summer night without a sound 
Except the beating of night silences, 
And slipping of night creatures on the ground 
Under the quiet trees. 
Marjorie Comstock Hart 


DAVID 


So he believed, when all the world was still, 
That some day he would find her hand again— 
This quiet dreamer on a midnight hill, 

Long used tu clouded skies and sudden rain. 
At that, we couldn’t see the way he walked— 
A sudden moving on into the mist 

And he was lost! We sat in groups and talked 
Of those wild lips he never could have kissed. 


For she was given to that bird-like way 

Of loving he could never understand: 

She pitied him—hated him, some will say— 
Since that night when her vaguely scented hand, 


es ‘ . ‘ ‘ a _ 
Seeking his own in some wild mood of grief, 


Could feel him tremble like a moon-struck leaf! 


S. Bert Coo ksley 
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TOBACCO SMOKE 


This time I’ve sent her off on a French steamer, 

The kind to lull awhile a helpless dreamer; 

Cushioned with idleness, action a slave 

To what the ether wills, or what the wave; 

Quite lively too and furnished with narcotics, 

The bits of novelty that soothe neurotics 

Against the scourge that whips and drives them frantic: 
This phantom life of hers, blindly romantic, 

Pursuing and pursued by one affection 

Of endless and of hopeless introspection. 


A childish game of hide and seek grown tragic, 
A looking glass distorting her with magic: 

The one that shuts her off from seeing me, 
The one that holds my love from freeing me 
Of each and every effort every day 

To play for her the peerless popinjay. 

A man can’t go on swinging like an ape, 
Gyrate to dizzy breezes, change his shape, 
And counterfeit all lovers if he can, 

Each one a variation and a man. 


You think there’s nothing in this, and you smile? 
You'd better fill your pipe again and I'll 

Set up a final hurdle to beguile 

Your humor—make it jump a broader stile. 

I’m muddled, so you’ll have to help me through 
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Alfred Kreymborg 


By listening the way you always do. 


I saw her off last night. Do you suppose 

She had some stray affection to disclose? 

No, something had to tantalize her mind 

I must be sure not to forget, a kind 

Of final errand she’d not had a chance 

To attend to—“There’s a dear, while I’m in France—”’ 
And there’s the mischief too, for she’ll repine 
If I’m remiss; she’ll be the one to whine 

And whimper—not to a fellow like you; 

She doesn’t need a soul to see her through 

So long as she has me to be them all: 

Husband and friend, lover and man, in thrall, 
Each variation tenderly the tool 

For that hurt little heart of hers to rule. 

A dear quaint letter, daintily contrived, 

Will question what it was could have connived 
With me; or was her “one last small request 
So small I must have thought it but a jest?” 
Bantering and cajoling me, her scrawl 

Makes all the dupe return and busily crawi 
Back to her feet; and though I know by heart 
Her sleight of hand, so obvious the art, 

Like some short-sighted youth I read her letter 
And run and get the thing she wants, and better. 


I won’t say that she’s conscious I’m a fool; 
Nor is she calculating as a rule; 
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She’s much too innocent to be considerate 
I’d never move an inch were she deliberate. 
One can’t help feeling it’s a deep, chronic 
Disease that keeps her helplessness despotic; 
And probe or wait for the least hopeful sign 
Hinting a cure (with other hands than mine). 


When I first saw the girl, she was a child; 
One couldn’t court her then, one used a mild 
Wakeful prayerful sort of watchfulness 
Composed of one long fatherly caress: 

One used it then, one used it later; now, 

Abuse has made the habit stay somehow. 

The fault, you see, is mine, for I have toiled 

To spoil the child in her and keep her spoiled 
By letting her depend her independenc 

On me, without the need of some repentance 
To nurture sudden traits of conscience in her. 
Now might not one assume that I’m the sinner? 


And one might ask: “What can it be you’re losing, 
Since what you haven’t got is your own choosing, 
And what you still might find you throw away 

By putting it on the wind to blow away? 

Though you put her there before, and she return 
What did you gain thereby, what have you learned? 
You were so glad to have her near the fire, 


You even neglected wholly to inquire 


What had happened to her in this weird game. 
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In fact, you found the woman quite the same 
After she saw you, greeted you and kissed you, 
Told you right off how terribly she’d missed you. 
She did, with being constantly in trouble, 
Bursting against discomfort like a bubble, 

Not knowing where to turn or how to land, 
And growing paler longing for a hand— 

Not one of theirs, but one of yours to come 
And lift her gently down again and home. 

If she should meet a man this time, a lover, 
Do you believe you two would then recover?” 


No need to try that, she tried that before: 
They dallied about, were queer and came no more— 
Queer was the word she used against them all. 
Clearly they must have seen about them crawl 
The ghosts of me in each of my disguises, 

The sight of which unmasked her of surprises. 
The girl in her expected the quintessence 

Of what she’d always had—my adolescence. 
Foreigners raised their brows, politely quit, 
And later doubtless spiced their tales with wit. 
In season, she’ll come back across the puddle 
And wave to me to wade out to the muddle, 
Wherein I’m quite immersed as soon as she 

Is close enough for me once more to see 

We cannot live without each other far, 

Nor even exist with both of us too near. 
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And so I let her let me send her off, 
And grope alone for ways to mend our love. 


I might see what to do if I were clearer, 

If I were not so everlasting near her. 

I’m talkative now, but when I want a word 

To touch her presence, turn her around—absurd 
How I dodder along, procrastinate 

And lose the moment in a silent fate. 

A playful approach would do, an indirect 
Method of teasing her to be circumspect. 

Alas, one might as well address a cloud; 

She is just as remote from earth, as proud 

And sensitive—so easy to dissolve, 

I have to stay below with my resolve. 

She has a way, when trouble’s in the air, 

Of trembling, concentrating in a stare, 
Huddling together, crumbling in my arm, 
Where there’s a cloud to shield the cloud from harm 
She’s made of tiny fibres, nerves and veins 

Too small to see but large enough for rains. 


I might see what to do if it were smol 

If I could watch it leave our pipes, a jok 
So long as I have you to smile at it, 

And shake your tranquil head a while at it. 
But when I have to leave this room behind 
And trek back to the rooms no longer kind, 
And find familiar things familiarly 
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In places where she left them, each one the 
Remainder and reminder, then my head 

Is little use to me except in bed. 

And even there, there’s no real compensation, 
Never a glimpse of healing revelation. 
The malady I have feels ages deep 
No remedy can cure, not even sleep. 


Some morning when I wake and think I’m dead 
I’m sure I'll be alive and still in bed. 

One would suspect some night I might retreat 
Behind a measure that could bring defeat 

To the boomerang that haunts me like a thief. 
I might attempt it if it brought relief 

To her as well as me. But while there’s doubt 
Of that, and knowledge she can’t do without 
What I am to her, and a hope I’ll be still more 
Accompanying her when she comes in the door 
With that trouble in her eyes I can’t evade 

Like a thing seeking protection in the shad 

It cannot see its way about in—why, 

There we are again, and there am I, 

Too much afraid for her to be afraid 

Of anything else: and thus life goes ahead. 
You grin at this? And I can feel a smile 
Begin to cree} And so—good night—a while. 


Alfred Kreymborg 
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AS IT IS IN PARIS 


HE Paris Figaro recently carried for weeks an Inguiry 
on Contemporary Poetry, sending out questionnaires to 
prominent men and women of letters, and opening its 
columns generously to their replies. Only French poetry 
was considered, of course; but as matters of controversy in 
the art are much the same in Chicago and New York as in 
Paris, it may be interesting to listen in on the discussion 
and quote a sentence or two here and there. 
The editor of Figaro asked these three questions: 
What seem to you the directions and tendencies of the poetry of toda 
What influences most affect modern poetry? 


What poetic liberties would you advocate or oppose? [Here follow 
details applicable only to French verse, not English.] 


The discussion was opened, rather boresomely, by the 
Comtesse de Noailles in a long letter of glittering general 
ities. She quotes Maurice Barrés’ command that poets 
should “express the ineffable,’ and passes on to minor 
points of French technique. Henri de Régnier also, but 
with commendable brevity, says nothing of any conse- 
quence; and Jean Richepin takes a slap at the editor by 
relegating his first two questions to the ashheap of dulness. 

Then we have a long letter from Paul Valéry, who has 
been a conspicuous figure of late since his re-emergence as 
a poet after a silent score of years when his chief business 
was engineering, or biology——-I forget what science has 
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occupied him: Paul Valéry, the most recently crowned of 
the present forty immortals. This distinguished poet 
begins by confiding a poet’s secret: “The great problem of 
our art,” he says, “is this—to prolong a little the success of 
an instant.” And he goes on to explain that it is easy 
enough to write a fine line or two—every work of art has 
beauties; but how seldom may one find an extended work, 
say of an hundred lines, which is free of weak places, which 
has beauty. He continues: 

; 


Each poet, then, must have an extreme rigor of desire—he must see a 


difficult mode 





beyond him. An inaccessible goal is essential to the move- 
f , 


But as to the artist’s method of seeking his goal, M. 


Valéry is extremely liberal: 


I am glad to see today the coexistence of all forms, a general and 
wholly desirable freedom among all conceivable tendencies. Both 
audacity and prudence are allowed. The anathemas, maledictions and 
remonstrances—al] the derisive measures of our literary police—one still 
observes them sometimes but one need pay no attention to them. 


Our poetry for forty years has been passing through an era of experi- 
ment. The activity is so great and so diverse that it destroys many 
prejudices, combines many systems which we had thought opposed to 
each other. The old and the new interpenetrate. Strict measures, free 
JI 


verse, complicate zas and strophes, quasi-poems, prose almost lyric 


-all are allowed, all are received without outcry. 


Then M. Valéry turns ironically toward those critics 
who “have to put rancor in everything, even an affair of 
art, whose object is pleasure” 

We talk of style, of form, of rhythm, of tradition and originality, and 
we should find it very difficult to agree among ourselves as to the meaning 
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of these so useful and mysterious words. They play a fine game to ruin 
all the theses which contain them. 

Therefore I find in the prevailing liberty large reason for content. 
. - » Happily there does not exist, in the domain of poetry, any reason to 
prescribe or forbid anything to anybody. . 

I believe my own verse has always been rather regular in form. But 
if the desire should seize me tomorrow to reject rhyme and the rest, to 
count no more by syllables, to abandon myself to my ear’s most wilful 
leadings, I know very well that I should not violate a single truth essential 
to the art. And I shall de whatever may please me. 


To Paul Fort, “‘ Prince des Poétes,” it is all one medium: 


The poet is free. In my opinion, prose, free verse, r 
metres the most varied), ought to be for him only one graduated instru 
ment. 





Another radical is Paul Géraldy, who finds the tradi. 
tional French forms sadly inadequate: 


To my feeling, the music of our French verse is no longer in accord 
with our inner voices, which are infinitely more delicate. Our poetic art 
an inadequate and obsolete instrument, seems to me of use only for 


literary games. 


’ 


And Francis Vielé Griffin, self-exiled American though a 
French poet of note, dryly quotes Poe’s slam at French 
poetry, agreeing that their literature is “sterile in poets”; 
and he informs the French that 

Rhythm of verse is marked, not by a succession of fixed and numbered 
syllables, but by groups of syllables in rhythmic units. . . . The same 
phonetic prosody governs all human language. Science shows how ci 
rect is the divine intuition of the poet. 


There is a long letter from Gustave Kahn, who, born in 
1859, has been called “the founder of the vers libre move- 
ment,” in that he was editor of La Vogue, a little magazine 
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which, beginning in 1886, registered a revolution. How- 
ever, this revolution brought into French poetry merely 
the irregular line-length which has always been an ac- 
cepted odic form in English, for vers libre has a much 
narrower meaning to the French than free verse has to us, 
tending to discard neither rhyme nor the iambus. M. 
Kahn argues against a strict codification of the form: 

Codified, it would be less free. It was the excess of rules among the 
Parnassians which weakened romantic verse in trying to strengthen it. 
One must let the poet find his own rhythms. 

Camille Mauclair also argues for vers libre, or polyrhyth- 
mique; especially for its adaptability to the drama, to lyric 
comedy, in which it should take the place of the “ridiculous 
couplets which enrage our actors and antagonize their 
audiences.” 

Pierre de Nolhac, on the contrary, thinks vers libre has 
“succeeded in dying” —apparently its only success to this 
academician: 

It is not without deep reasons that French verse has remained the 
same through the centuries, from the disciples of Ronsard to the suc- 
cessors of Victor Hugo 

Hugues Delorme has lost all patience—“the least pos- 
sible effort is the modern theory.” 


Incoherence, lack of taste, denial or ignorance of the essential rules 


which have constituted ever and always the harmony and the force of 
our poetry. 

And André Thérive finds “‘only two schools in France— 
that of the humanists and that of the illiterate.” 
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Between these extremists we have of course the moder 
ates. André Rivoire gets down to first principles in one of 
those amiable and appreciative reminders which the 
French know so well how to write. He says: 


There have always been poets; and among these poets some write in 
verse, others in prose. But among writers of verse, some are poets and a 
great many are not. Usually it is these latter who discuss most violently 
all questions of form, confusing verse with poetry. . . . 

Meantime, like life, language changes. Words die, others are born. 
With us, since the War, life is suddenly transformed. It has changed it 
rhythm—it pushes us, makes us act rapidly, write rapidly. Sensatio 
hurtle us along; feelings have less and less time to grow. 

Our young poets are in that kind of a world. They leap from word t 
word, from image to image. Punctuation would take time—some of 
them discard it. Rhyme for the ear, for the eye—why bother with that, 
or with the little old technical problems of the | 

However, there is much talent, much real poetry to be found among 
them. A poetry, new, nervous, highly colored, which awaits its Victor 
Hugo. 








1 
ast 


And Fernand Gregh would have two kinds of verse—the 
regular for /es poémes essentiels, and the free for /es essais, 
the experiments. Some of the latter he analyzes as follows: 

There is a tendency truly modern: poetry of the sleeping-car, of 


steamers, of the mixture of races, of the too-small world, which had its 
far-away beginnings in Walt Whitman. Our modernist poets have often 
simply transported Whitmanian English verse and made French prose of 
it. One writes in prose, but with occasional return to the line—and that 
makes a poem. As prosodic form, it does not exist, but as style flavorous, 
abrupt, picturesque, it is often excellent. 


But for all the schools Edmond Harancourt has the same 
test—if they can meet it, he asks no questions as to methods 
or manners: 
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Why say, “That is good—this is bad”? Poetry is the breath of an 
epoch—each generation has its own. Modern tendencies are not and 
cannot be those of our youth, after such a shock as the War. What we 
1 license has become the rule, in prosody as in the street, in verse as 


in dress and m: 





} 
Cc lle 





ers 





I find in literature only two unchanging principles: first, to have 
something to say; second, to know how to choose words and sounds 
which translate intellectually and musically the idea. All the rest is 
typography. 

The modern role of typography, however, gets no place 
in the discussion. Words climbing ladders, scooting into 
pits, dancing over the page, may be awaiting another 
Enquéte from Figaro. 

It is the Abbé Brémond who, as becomes a priest, utters 
the Nunc Dimittis. “Why bother?” he seems to say; “‘see 
how fast they go, these noisy schools—and we who attend 
the funeral can’t even find anyone to condole with! Let us 
let the dead die!” 

Let the schools perish that poetry may live! may be the 
final refrain. But to each school its little lively hour, else 
poetry may die of inanition. 

The whole discussion in Figaro, save for certain tech- 
nicalities of French prosody, might be transferred bodily 
to our literary shores, so familiar does it sound. From 
Llewellyn Jones, that valiant defender of the faith, to E. 
E. Cummings, stout foe of commas and capitals, we are all 
there in all our wise array of certainties. And that is why 
I am offering a hint of the Enguéte to the readers of 


PoETRY. H. M. 
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A MODERN AGONIST 


Two Lives, by William Ellery Leonard. B. W. Huebsch. 
Tutankhamen and After, by William Ellery Leonard. B. 

W. Huebsch. 

The story in Two Lives—of a marriage destroyed by 
madness and suicide—would be full of pitfalls for an un- 
wary artist. The slightest touch of insincerity or senti- 
mentality, the slightest lapse from a simple straightfor- 
ward narrative style, would spoil the tragic dignity of the 
poem. That Mr. Leonard has avoided such pitfalls, that 
he has told his bitter story without a hint of cheapness or 
melodrama, without once slipping out of tone or key, and 
carried it moreover on a majestically rising tide to a power- 
ful climax, proves him a poet of noble inspiration and quite 
exceptional quality of style. 





The story is told in about two hundred stanzas of four 
teen lines: sonnets, if you will, but with much variety in 
the arrangement of rhymes and a wilful disloyalty to 
certain other conventions of the form. This free flowing 
movement of cadences and consonances as variable as 
water saves the form from monotony, and carries the 
reader along with unconscious attention to the story. 

Yet the technique is extremely adroit—and on the whole 
recognizably modern, in spite of an occasional archaism 
like did prop, or vagrant fancies wild. As a proof of unusual 


, 


skill in handling, one might point to the poet’s paren 
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thetical repetitions, which give the fine effect of a refrain 
without its studied exactness; for example, this stanza 
from page 21, in which the narrator is trying to reconcile 
himself to the news that his adored betrothed was once 
insane: 

And yet my reason still did prop my feet: 

“Love that restored her from the undertow, 

If still it watches, still shall keep her so” 

(If still it watches!) Or: “Her sister’s sweet 

Friendship will join with me” (will join with me!) 

Or: “From all stress she shall be guarded—she, 

My gentle wife” (be guarded from all stress!) 

“And live the peace of a Tuscan nunnery” 

(And live the peace!) Or: “Love has been no less 


New vigor for myself” (new vigor—yes!) 





Or still: ‘This risk is manhood’s challenge—you 
From selfish years now rise with work to do, 

Of noble service” (noble service!)—Time 

Yields me but mocking echoes . . . and a rhyme. 

Thus one may take Mr. Leonard’s technical competence 
for granted. A little introductory roughness leads on to 
the lyric melancholy of the beginnings of love, the veiled 
fear-swept joy of the betrothal and marriage, the tragic 
agony of the climax, and finally the exquisite sadness of 
the Indian Summer epilogue. Except that the third part 
drags a little and brings in episodes irrelevant to the 
theme, one finds little to criticize in the way the story is 
told. 

We have a few precedents in English, a few other con- 
fessional narrations of souls in agony, some of them of souls 
agonizing in love. The Ancient Mariner is one, the 
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Rubaiyat is another, Modern Love a third, The Hound of 
Heaven a fourth—and so on. Mr. Leonard is not such a 
phrase-maker as the authors of these; in reading his poem 
one is rarely startled by the magic flash of memorable and 
quotable lines. But in cumulative richness of tragic 
beauty and passionate intensity of emotion, Two Lives is 
not unworthy to stand with these. If Mr. Leonard has not 
quite Coleridge’s swift lyric fire, or Fitzgerald’s humor-lit 
philosophy, or Meredith’s psychological subtlety, or 
Thompson’s burning faith, he has, to a greater degree than 
any of these, a resolute acceptance of life’s commonplaces, 
and a proud recognition of the miracle when fate’s leger- 
demain changes the commonplace inco the magnificent. 
It is said that we live in a jazz age; that we Americans 
are a humor-scarred peopie, episodic, half-hearted—incap- 
able of taking life seriously, of experiencing profound 
agony or supreme joy. Well, here is a poem which chal 
lenges that accusation. Here we have man’s nobility in 
modern attire, set against a modern city and landscape, 
but contending, like Oedipus of old, with fates whose 
malignity began before he was born. If these present-day 
lovers seem less heroic than the marble figures of Aeschylus 
or the fantastic seer of Coleridge’s dream, it may be that 
our scientific prejudices carry us too far, that we analyze 
madness and agony into an affair of the nerves instead of 
the soul, and lead human passion into a clinic instead of a 
temple. Is there a cure for all the hideous ills that flesh 
and the spirit are heir to? Is there a way out of the 
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darkest pit? Such a poem as Mr. Leonard’s denies that 
there is, and restores to human agony its rights. And it 
may remind us, if we think twice, that the penalty ease 
accepts complacently is shallowness. 

Two Lives is so much more important than anything else 
Mr. Leonard has written or is likely to write that his lesser 
poems suffer by comparison. Yet the book whose title- 
poem is Tutankhamen contains the beautiful epilogue of 
Two Lives, and a few fine poems corollary to its tragic 
story. Some of these were in Porrry for January, 1924, 
and the epilogue is in The New Poetry. From Two Lives it 
would be impossible to quote here a passage long enough 
to be fairly representative. H. M. 


LEONIE ADAMS 

Those Not Elect, by Léonie Adams. New York, Robert M. 

McBride & C 

Those Not Elect is a volume of beautiful poems. The 
word “beautiful” is so sadly abused, so much a habit of 
lazy criticism, that it requires a little courage to choose it 
as the sign manual of a body of verse. Yet there is no 
other word that describes Miss Adams’ work half so 
accurately. Her poetry is beautiful in a pre-eminent 
degree and in every sense of the word. It is beautiful in 
diction, beautiful in its highly sophisticated rhythms, 
beautiful above all in the quality of its feeling and in the 
movement of its thought, at once sensuous and mystical. 


The very titles are beautiful—Companions of the Morass, 
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Night of Unshed Tears, Heaven’s Paradox—not so much, 
one feels, out of a desire to escape the obvious as because 
it is natural for Miss Adams to express herself beautifully. 
Cease to preen, O shining pigeons! 
A jewel eye and breast of quiet, 


Rainbow neck, will purchase here 
Never rest nor wholesome diet. 


And— 


Lovers said then too of death 

How more than the worm’s mouth was owing 

One that drew a flower of lust; 

And then were no such churls to yield 

Delicacy like hers to dust. 
Such passages as these have the same certain self-con- 
tained beauty in the very presence of what is unlovely as 
a queen might in the midst of squalor and want. 

Beauty, however, is but a first approximation toward 
the definition of Miss Adams’ very peculiar quality. If 
her verse is beautiful, this does not mean that it is notably 
graceful or felicitous. The obviously graceful and the 
merely felicitous are, indeed, almost religiously eschewed 
for graces more difficult and withdrawn—and more subtly 
rewarding, for Miss Adams has but the air of playing with 
precious things. In essence her style is never precious, 
never a thing of technique, but always the subtle, even 
tortured, embodiment of a spirit that is at least as subtle 
and as tortured. Were Miss Adams more obviously, in- 
stead of completely, modern in feeling, she would have 
shrunk from the consistent use of verbal beauties, she 
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would have feared to be caught in rapture over Elizabethan 
turns of phrase. It is the charming paradox of her finest 
poetry that it creates an utterly fresh and breathless 
beauty out of materials that are almost worn with love- 
liness. 
The spirit that animates these poems is, frankly, the 
lovely unhappiness that the Germans have dubbed 
Weltschmerz. There is nothing strident about it, it has no 
self-pity, though it is not lacking in a certain naive, dis- 
arming self-indulgence. Yet the naiveté, one fears, is 
sophisticated rather than unconscious. As Miss Adams 
puts it in the very first stanza of the volume: 
Never, being damned, see Paradise. 
The heart will sweeten at its look; 
Nor hell was known, till Paradise 
Our senses shook. 

And, later, in the same poem: 
Never taste that fruit with the soul 
Whereof the body may not eat, 
Lest flesh at length lay waste the soul 
In its sick heat. 

Miss Adams has chosen to withdraw, she neither 
apologizes nor glories. A little back of the surface of 
reality, which shines with a beauty she prefers to neglect, 
are many faint paths, some worn, some hidden in under- 
brush, that take her to another world, where beauty 1s 
more nearly of her own devising. This world holds her 
seriously, she does not often glance wistfully at the com- 
moner world of easy, yet hopeless, bliss. It is a question 
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if the artist has not a complete right to citizenship in 
whatever world of values his spirit creates for itself. Yet 
there are limits beyond which it seems dangerous to travel, 
and some at least of Miss Adams’ admirers will be a little 
apprehensive for her future. They will feel that with- 
drawal may be the impulse for a supremely beautiful first 
harvest but that the gods of denial are not permanently 
alert with blessings. In a sense, however, all this is not 
criticism but speculative biography, and therefore to be 
ruled out of court. 

Perhaps no poem in the volume so well illustrates Miss 
Adams’ power to move us with the gentle strangled 
passion of desolation as Bird and Bosom—Apocalyptic. 
I shall close with this exquisite poem: 





Turning within the body, the ghostly part 
S ) P 





Said, When at last dissembling flesh is riven, f 
A little instant when the flesh is cast, ) 
Then thou most poor, steadfast, defeated heart, 

Thou wilt stay dissolution, thou thus shriven, | 
And we be known at last. 

This holy vision there shall be: 
The desolate breast, the pinioned bird that sings; 
The breast-bone’s whited ivory, 


The bird more fair than phoenix-wings. 
And hurt, more politic to shun, j 
It gentles only by its sighs, 

And most on the forbidden one 
Drop pity and love from the bird’ 
And what lips profit not to speak. 
Is siloer chords on the bird’s beak. 


Alas! 


i 
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At the dream’s end the ghostly member said, 
Before these walls are rotted, which enmesh 
That bird round, is the sweet bird dead. 


The swan, they say, 

An earthly bird, 

Dies all upon a golden breath, 

But here is heard 

Only the body's rattle against death. 

And cried, No way, no way! 

And beat this way and that upon the flesh. 


Edward Sapir 
A PLAYFUL TIGER 


Tiger Foy, by Stephen Vincent Benét. Geo. H. Doran Co. 

Books of poetry are not often so easily readable as this 
one; there are not more than two or three dull poems in it. 
It is leavened through by a sparkling yeasty humor which 
piles up its shining unsubstantial towers so well that we 
scarcely realize how much of them is air. The title has 
nothing to do with the book—it is obviously a good title 
for some other volume. Nothing could be less jungle-bred 
than Mr. Benét’s joy. 

The ballads are the best of entertainment. They are 
also the best examples of the author’s skill, for here his 
sing-song metres are perfectly at home, and his fine 
narrative sense can be given free rein. The Ballad of 
William Sycamore sweeps through nineteen stanzas with 
no loss of vigor and ends with a flourish: 

And my youth returns like the rains of spring, 


And my sons like the wild geese flying; 
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And I lie and hear the meadow-lark sing 


And have much content in my dying. 
Go play with the towns you have built of blocks, 
The towns where you would have bound me! e 


I sleep in my earth like a tired fox ! 
And my buffalo have found me. 

In spite of the admiration evoked by the craftsmanship 
of this poem, one suspects the author of having made a list 
of the elements necessary to his atmosphere before begin- 
ning to write. Nothing is missing from the roster of 
mountain-life. Coonskin caps, bayberry candles, fiddles, 
squirrel-rifles, dried herbs, powder-horns, leather shirts, 





Money-musk—they are all lined up and pressed ever 
so skilfully into service. King David, the long poem which 
took the Nation prize in 1923, is open to the same sort of 








criticism. Its fresh imagery and the ironic twist it gives to 
the Biblical legend are somewhat offset by the too well 
calculated effects. The Mountain Whippoorwill is \ess ) 
famous, but deserves to be more so. Its hero, the hiill- 
billy fiddler, is depicted with much sympathy: 
Born in the mountains, never raised a pet. | 
Don’t want nothin’ and never got it yet 


Never knew my pappy, maybe never should. 


Think he was a fiddle made of mountain laurel-wood. y 
Never had a mammy to teach me pretty-please, 
Think she was a whippoorwill a-skitin’ through the trees. 
And the story works up to a dramatic finish with the young 
fiddler’s triumph at Essex County Fair. 


When Mr. Benét writes love poems he is usually too 
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playful and personal to be convincing, although Heart's 
Blood is a very good sonnet. The last section of the book, 
given over to epitaphs, shows a certain prowess in epigram- 
matic wit, and more emotion than can be found in the 
others: 

What were you once? 4 woman. And you came? 

Loving you, hither. Strange! for now we lie 

At peace. I do not even know your name. 

Nor I 

It is evident throughout that the youngest of the Benéts 

has the family failing for spinning a yarn. When, in the 
division of the book called Silver and Gold, he suddenly, 
after several mediocre poems, discovers a plot again in 
Legend, his enthusiasm immediately is restored: 

Diamond weather, but nothing to eat 

In that fine bleak bubble of earth and skies. 

Nothing alive in the windy street 

But two young children with hungry eyes. 

“We must go begging or we will die. 

] 


I would sell my soul for an apple core .. .” 


Certainly he has won his right to his one-thousand-and-one 
nights. Fessica Nelson North 
HEARTS AND FLOWERS 

Will-o’-the-Wisp, by Dorothy Dow. Boni & Liveright. 
The poetry of Edna St. Vincent Millay has been so 

studied, so quoted, so admired that unfortunately it has 

robbed many young poets of their voices. Quite unin- 

tentionally her phrases have been transplanted bodily in 
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‘ a a 
some cases, and her moods have been imitated and ex- | 

aggerated to the point of parody. While Miss Dorothy 
Dow never shoplifts phrases, yet she has embellished 


Will-o’-the-Wisp with St. Vincentian hearts and flowers. 
In the rare instances when Miss Dow is Miss Dow she 


declares that “All life is but a powder-puff,” “Beauty 
returns forever,” ‘nc, “Everything ends—will love?” 
Her technique is fluent ‘and vivid; its only imperfection is 
an occasional inexact rhyme used without sufficient skill 
and taste. Cabaret, which follows, has original force: 


Her dress was bistre, and her eyes, slim lines 

Of grey jade gleaming through a blackened veil. 
Glad laught«r, gayer than a madrigal, 

Shattered, as wind, against a spray of vines, 

The dark and mournful beauty of her small 
Vermilion mouth, that ached with being gay. .. . 


And subtly, dreadfully, there lay in all 
The odor of fruit over-ripe . . . 
Decay. 


This poem and her flowing technique lead one to hope 
that Miss Dow will emerge in her next volume. But sh« 
must first adopt a Puritan conscience. The flippant, 
cynical, deeply passionate young woman with the ciga 
rette has spoken once and for all through Miss Millay. 

Marie Luhrs 
CANADIAN CHINESE 
The Sea-wall, by Lyon Sharman. Macmillan Co. of Can. 

The form and content of this little book afford equal 

delight. The poems, which are written on Chinese themes 
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and ordered in a definite sequence, harmonize most happily 
with the decorations, which are adaptations drawn by the 
author from Chinese designs. The verse itself is of a light, 
fantastic kind, and sometimes achieves a kind of minor 
lyric eloquence. All the exotic properties are rolled out 
onto the stage, but they are often placed in new and con- 
vincing arrangements. The poe shows a keen perception 
of the picturesque and decora .ve. The rhythms are 
unforced, delicate and natural. The descriptive passages 
often surprise with their subtlety and strength: 

A slender monk with high-domed shaven head 

And a look as though on light alone he fed. 
Or: 

Before him flows the mighty river calmly; 

Boats flow with the tide; 
Against the rock below three perfect plum-trees 
Grow old side by side. 
One feels that the author is capable of writing with more 

than ordinary significance, and is only improvising here on 
pretty and trivial themes. G. H. D. 


POETRY YESTERDAY AND TODAY 
Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic, by Charles Sears Baldwin. 
Macmillan Co. 
The Background of Gray’s Elegy, by Amy Louise Reed. 
Columbia University Press. 
An Anatomy of Poetry, by A. Williams-Ellis. Macmillan. 
As it is today, so it was in ancient times. Professor 


Baldwin’s detailed and discerning study shows that 
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Aristotle, a fruitful soul in a fruitful era, proposed frankly 
esthetic principles for poetry. On his work was based the 
fundamental distinction made by the ancients between 
rhetoric and poetic: 






Rhetoric meant to the ancient world the art of instructing 1oving 
men in their affairs; poetic the art of sharpening and expanding thei: 
vision. To borrow a French phrase, the one is composition 
the other composition of images. In the one field life is discussed; in 
the other it is presented. 

But as creative power and critical ability declined, the 
distinction was to a large extent lost sight of. Poetry 
became swallowed up in rhetoric. It assumed a definite 
moral color. Plutarch, who I fancy should be acclaimed 
the founder of the Y. M. C. A. school of criticism, raised 
this viewpoint to its climax in his treatise, How Youth 
Should Read Poetry. Always, when the fundamental ques 
tion is asked, What is poetry for? the fool invariably re 
veals himself. He puts himself on record to the effect that 
poetry exists to inculcate sound principles of conduct. 
In like manner does the foolish era reveal itself. 

The process has been repeated time and again. The 
great Chaucer was succeeded by “the moral Gower.” The 
Shakespearean era was followed by three periods distinctly 
ethical. The Puritan supremacy gave way to the Resto 
ration, a period the concerns of which were as definitely 
ethical as those of the Protectorate; the standards were 
simply reversed—there was no substitution of esthetic 
for ethical. Then came a reaction toward the old Puritan 
standards, one of the literary phases of which reaction is 
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discussed by Dr. Reed in The Background of Gray’s Elegy. 
She points out that there was a “popular passion for the 
reform of manners and of literature,” and in consequence 
‘a distinct tendency to estimate a poem as excellent in 
proportion to the gravity of its subject, the morality of 
its sentiments, and the decorousness of its expression.” 
Subsequently, with intensified interest in form and with 
the development of a different philosophy of life, Thomson 
wrote The Seasons and Gray his famous Elegy. 

Our own era was preceded by a distinctly ethical period. 
Phe fact that it failed to recognize Walt Whitman is suffi- 
cient evidence of its esthetic sterility. As probably every 
foolish era would do, it preferred Artemus Ward, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, and Dwight L. Moody. 

The character of the present era, from the poetic stand- 
point, is indicated not only by the poetry that is being 
produced but by the criticism that is being written. Such 
a work as Mr. Williams-Ellis’s Anatomy of Poetry could 
not have been written by a foolish critic or in an incon- 
sequential era. Mr. Williams-Ellis stands for evi- 
dence instead of tradition, for truth rather than claptrap, 
for art as communication of what otherwise is incom- 
municable, not for art as a means of illustrating and en- 
forcing contemporary—and always temporary—morality. 

Not that Mr. Williams-Ellis is the great plumed knight 
of modern criticism. His comment on meter seems to me 
to show intellectual—or musical—blind spots, and the 


list of poets he selects for special comment—including 
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Bottomley, Shanks, and Charlotte Mew, and excluding 
all Americans except Amy Lowell and Vachel Lindsay—is 
quite inexplicable. 

Nevertheless, the esthetic of 4n Anatomy of Poetry is 
based on the sound principles that have been maintained 
by significant critics in significant ages from Aristotle to 
the Imagists. The book is an illustration of the critical 
vision of today. Moreover, it is intelligible not only to 
writers and critics of poetry but to thoughtful people gen 
erally. As is the case with few critics, the author knows 
enough about modern science, modern education, and 
other phases of modern intellectual life, to approach his 
subject from a variety of angles. 

Nor does he use these phases merely for the purpose of 
approach. He sees clearly that we have left behind the 
period of stratification, of categories, of bulkheads. Poetry 
is significant for all of life to those who are filled with it. 

The division of the book into five parts, For All, For 
Philosophers, For Missionaries, For Critics, For Readers, 
suggests the catholicity of Mr. Williams-Ellis’s attitude. 
He has appropriated the resources of a productive age and 
has added to them his own discernment and charm. This 
book, along with Robert Graves’s On English Poetry, I 
should recommend to any seeker for not too difficult an 
explanation of what contemporary poetry is about. It is 
inviting and stimulating, and in it is no trace of the moral 
fool. Nelson Antrim Crawford 
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MR. WOOD SPEAKS 


Poets of America, by Clement Wood. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Mr. Wood has his own opinions about poets and poetry, 
and a loud voice in which to shout them to the rapidly 
passing world. Whether the world will pause and listen is 
doubtful; possibly it may question his authority. 

Up to 1900 he follows the usual paths of literary chron- 
icle, except for setting up one Adah Isaacs Menken as a 
forgotten genius, and quoting numerous unconvincingly 
“magnificent” passages. Here is a stanza from one of 
them, as a courtesy to readers who may hitherto have 
lived in ignorance of this “forgotten Deborah” 

Beware! for the spirit of God’s retribution 
Will make a red sunrise when Liberty dies; 

The traitors shall writhe in the glow of a morning, 
And drown in the blood that is filling their eyes. 

After Mr. Wood’s wasted eloquence over this lady, we 
need not be surprised to find him knocking down most of 
the more conspicuous moderns and setting up his own 
idols. Masters gets a chapter, though he is one of those 
unfortunates, to quote the choice phrase on page 163, 
“whose names zenith high above their worths.” Miss 
Millay “has a secure reputation,” but she is nothing 
beside Rose O’Neill. In Lindsay we follow “the gradual 
degradation of a great gift.” ‘Sandburg began on the 
heights, and ended singing the booby hatch.” Of Eliot, 
“nothing can alter the innate brainlessness of The Waste 
Land.” And Kreymborg, Bodenheim, “degenerate 
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Imagism”—all these are duly lashed and set in th 
humble places. 

But Rose O’Neill and John Hall Wheelock are ; 
to first rank, beside Robinson, Frost, Sandburg, ‘‘and the 
vanished Vachel Lindsay who once wrote The Cong 
This is a sad strain upon Mr. Wheelock’s sugared and 
sensitive verse, and a severe jolt upon Miss O’Neill’s 
lightly flowing over-expansive lyricism. H. M. 





NEWS NOTES 


Mr. J. i Lindberg, Director of Publications in the State Ni 
Industrial School at Aberdeen, South Dakota, writes us about his 
of last summer in modern poetry, which used The New Poetry as its tex 
book. There were eighteen in the class, all of them e xperienced teacl 
from twenty-five to thirty-five years of age. As part of the quart 
work, each student selected from the text-book his own antholog 
voting for the poems he preferred. The result may interest our readers 
as a kind of popular vote from educated adult men and women, of n¢ 
special leanings toward poetry. 

Only three poems received a unanimous vote—Agne 
Joyce Kilmer’s Trees, and Rupert Brooke’s 7/ 
students all included in their lists one or more poems 
poets: Zoe Akins, William Rose Benét, Maxwell 
Brooke, Robert Frost, Joyce Kilmer, Agnes Lee, 

Oppenheim and Sara Teasdale. The poets who came within one vote of 
unanimity were: Mary Aldis, Alice Corbin, Walter de la Mare, Louise 
Driscoll, EF. A. Robinson, Carl Sandburg and Eunice Tietjens. Thos« 
who had sixteen admirers out of the eighteen were: Richard Aldington, 
Witter Bynner, Mrs. Conkling, Wilfrid Gibson, Hazel Hall, Helen Hoyt, 
Vachel Lindsay, Haniel Long, E. L. Masters, Ezra Pound and Ala 

Seeger. And the three whose various poems pile up the most votes < 

Sara Teasdale, with 136 votes, Rupert Brooke with 95, and Robert Frost 

with 93. | 
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There is food for amazement, and perhaps amusement, in some of 
these figures. An even third of the poets in the book received no votes 
of the best of them were thus neglected, those 
uly complai 


whatever, but as s 








omitted need har 





Our correspond 


ub] 


“nt refers to his class as “representative of the reading 
blic of today, } 


will after all decide what modern poetry is to pass 
tion.” Here we differ: not “the reading public of 


igment of more expert minds will pass the more 





on to the nex er: 
today,” but the better juc 
fortunate of our poets on to the next age. 








We have not joined in the controversy as to whether Nathalia Crane’s 
poems were actually written by that very young lady. We don’t profess 
| 


snow. Most of 


ems, while adult for a twelve-year-old, would be 






childish in motive and style for an adult; though a few, if genuine, show 
n uncannily precocious mind, and a talent which may develop to a fine 
iturity if it is not plucked before it is ripe. It is to be regretted that 


rl’s publishers are doing their best toward such a premature pluck- 
I 





ing by over-exploiting her books as works of prodigious genius 
Che Philadel 


as to the size 


phia Record, in a recent editorial, seconds our complaints 
of prizes awarded to poets. While painters, sculptors, 

chitects and musicians receive annually numerous prizes and scholar- 
ships rang ring in value from $500 to $2,000 or more, poets are expected to 
be grateful for prizes of $100—and very few of those. The Record quotes 
the Nation’s exacting terms, and adds: “The annual poetry prize that all 
this fuss is being made about amounts to only $100! It is an insult 


) a true craftsman in verse to offer him so little.” The Record com- 


tc 
t 


mends our annual awards, but wishes they were larger. 

Certain magazines advertise“ prizes” to be awarded to the best of their 
poet-contributors; but no such award is properly a prize unless all poems 
printed have been paid for. 

Mr. Walter Clare Ma 


asearch.” He offers an award of $1,000 to “some unrecognized genius,’ 





tin, of Brooklyn, advertises “not a contest, but 








in case something “recognizably great,” attaining “poetic beauty in 
either verse or prose,” turns up. The search is to continue until January 
Ist, 1927. Manuscripts should be sent to Box 8, Vanderveer Park 
Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Martin does not announce the judges in this contest. He himself 
once won a poetry prize offered by the University of Missouri. His prize 
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poem was an Ode to Democracy, whose final st 
“If any hope be held of any 


Tis thine alone, thou plain Democr 


to discover “unrecognized genius.” 
The Ryerson Press, of Toronto, announc 


Chap-books, attractive pamphlets of eight or 1 
present significant little offerings by our ol 
poets. ” The first of these gives us The Sweet o’ the } 


by Charles G. D. Roberts. 


Ruth M: anning- Sanders. of Buryas Bridge, Pe: 


The poet informs us: “ Zachy comes near to expt 


something more essentially human and les 
The City, will soon be published. 

Another English poet whom we are printing 
Edward Davison, a contributor to numerous Encglis! 








& Sons), and Harper’s will soon issue T/ a 
poems old and new; also a volume of literary criticis: 
Five American poets are also new to our pag 
Mr. Harry Cowell, of San Francisco but | 


two universities, like the Biblical trio throug! 
a scar or a whiff of smoke being left to tell th 
“broken bronchos, ridden the range in Cz 
felled timber in the backwoods, set type, ta 





lot.” However, “A free lance, I have written for 
azines and papers —essays, short stories, ver 
But as his chief title to fame, Mr. Cowell prox 
of Henry Cowell, the ultra-modern composer.” 
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For man to see salvation, oh, ’tis thine 


We doubt if this will convince our readers of Mr. M 


author of Karn (Hogarth Press, Richmond), The Ped! 
and Pages from the History of Zachy Trenoy (Chris 


tude—Karn represents a style which I have more or 





lecturing in this country. Born in 1898 in Glasgow, 
graduate of oe where he edited that most 
journals, The Cambridge Review. He is the author o 


“miraculous escape from a liberal education” in tha 


—mastering many trades, but not that of writing, whi: 
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Ni ews Ni otes 





. Henry C. Hart) lives in Providence, 
; Sal n Francisco; Miss Lily Olson, who was 
ipolis in 1909, inC hicago; Miss Virginia Moore in New York; 
ung colored poet, in Albuquerque, N. M. So far 


1, none of these has published a volume. 








borg, of New York, scarcely needs an introduction 
iramatic publications w il be handled hereafter by 


well-known publisher of plays, two new plays being 
I pl t / 5 











: Also a new book of verse, Scarlet and Mellow, will soon 
issued, probably by Boni & Liveright, publishers of Troubadour, the 
raging aut graphy wherein Mr. Kreymborg reviews not only 





-areer, it the poetry movement of which he has been a con- 











| spicuous part, a the careers of his friends who have also had roles to 
} play in it. Also, h to do a book for children—stories, poems, music 
lall. 

Mr. Mark Turbyfill, of Chicago, author of The Living Frieze (Monroe 

Wheeler), is a! g member of Adolph Bolm’s ballet company, and him- 

self danced the role of China’s Ugliest General, who was Gere ated and 

s] by the Most Beautiful in the person of Mr. Bolm. This ballet, the 

} music composed by Mr. Einstein, is an exquisitely dramatic interpreta- 
tion of an old Chinese legend. 





e honor, in a few months, of presenting to our 


We hope to hav tn 


saders Mr. Turbyfill’s latest and most important work, a long rhapsodic 








poem of modern mysticism. If we decide to print it in one number, it 

ll require the ent verse section. We think the poem’s beauty justifies 
his expenditure of space. 

Genevieve Taggard (Mrs. Robert Wolf), of New Preston, Conn 
author of / I Lovers (Thomas Seltzer), will soon publish a new 
book of verse, Word , Chisel. This 1 has recently ited an 

fre he Masse 
Carolyn Davies, who vibrates between York and 





or d gon, is the author of several books of ver e latest being 
Youth es ling (Macmillan Co.). 

E] 1 De Renne Barrow (Mrs. Craig B.), of Savannah, Ga., has been 

1 ake in the poetry movement of her section, and has founded the 

Southern Prize awarded annually by the Poetry Society of South Caro- 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Human Shows, Far Phantasies, Songs and Trifles, by Thomas Hardy. 
Macmillan Co. 

Early Poems and Stories, by W. B. Yeats. Macmillan Co. 

Collected Poems, by Vachel Lindsay. With drawings by the author. 
Macmillan Co. 

Sonnets, by Havelock Ellis. Houghton Mifflin Co, 

American Silhouettes, by Arthur Crew Inman. E, P. Dutton & Co. 

Pilgrimages, by Sidney King Russell. Harold Vinal. 

The Olympian and Other Poems, by Amory Hare. Dorrance & Co. 

Poems, by Mabel Simpson. Harold Vinal. 

Blind Men, by A. B. Shiffrin. Harold Vinal. 

New Houses, by Amy Spingarn. Troutbeck Leaflets No. 7. Priv. ptd., 
New York. 

Romance and Stardust, by Ernest Hartsock. Priv. ptd., Saugus, Mass. 

For a Leisure Hour, by Mrs. C. L. Richards. Stratford Co. 

Dreams and Trees, by Charlotte Arthur, Priv. ptd., Dublin, Ireland. 

There Is No Death and Other Poems, by Gordon Johnstone. Paul 
Victorius, New York. 

Moor Mists, by Jennie N. Smith. Royal Print & Litho, Halifax. 

Songs and Salutations, by Donald Robertson. Champlin Law Printing 
Co., Chicago. 

Just From Kentucky, by Henry Harvey Fuson. J. P. Morton & Co. 
Louisville. 

Wonder Thoughts of Childhood, by Faith Van Valkenburgh Vilas. Hogan 
Paulus, New York. 

PROSE: 

What Is Rhythm, by E. A. Sonnenschein. Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 

Poetic Values, by John G. Neihardt. Macmillan Co. 

Japan in Silhouette, by Trowbridge Hall. Macmillan Co. 
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